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North American Colonies, and upon the Trade of the Great 
Lakes and Rivers" (Executive Document No. 112, 32d Con- 
gress, 1st Session) is one of the most thorough, elaborate, and 
instructive works ever published by our government. 



Art. X. — Life of De Witt Clinton. By James Renwick, 
LL. D. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

The leaders of opinion and men of executive genius in all 
nations and eras sustain an inevitable relation to their age ; 
and it is a curious study to investigate how circumstances of 
time and place modify their activity. The memories of West- 
minster have enshrined the oratorical triumphs of Fox, Pitt, 
and Burke, and their agency on public sentiment is woven 
into the very texture of England's political annals ; while the 
monuments and galleries of Florence bear witness to the dom- 
inant taste for art which was fostered by Lorenzo de' Medici. 
In a young republic whose material progress is without exam- 
ple, the evidence of patriotic self-devotion is continually oblit- 
erated by the advancing tide of civilization, radical improve- 
ments are superseded by new inventions, and it is often a 
difficult task to recall to grateful recognition the labors and 
triumphs of national benefactors. The insatiable present ren- 
ders men oblivious of the past ; the inviting future precludes 
retrospection. Yet to those alive to local history and the 
origin of great practical ideas, daily observation keeps fresh 
the memory of Clinton in his native State. As the stranger 
enters her unrivalled bay, he sees in the fortified Narrows a 
proof of his patriotic forethought ; in an afternoon excursion 
the Bloomingdale Asylum and Sailor's Snug Harbor, whose 
endowment he secured, bear witness to his benevolent enter- 
prise ; while the grand systems of public instruction, of mu- 
tual insurance, of internal navigation, of savings banks, reform 
of the criminal law, and agricultural improvement, however 
modified by the progress of science, constantly attest the lib- 
eral and wise polity which under his guidance gave them birth. 

vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 42 
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Born on the 2d of March, 1769, and dying on the 11th 
of February, 1828, De Witt Clinton entered upon life when 
the contest between the two original parties under the Fed- 
eral government was at its height, and closed his exist- 
ence at the epoch of their virtual dissolution. By inher- 
itance and sympathy he ardently espoused one class of opin- 
ions, and experienced the modifications of political sentiment 
incident to the course of events and the development of the 
nation. He became one of the gladiators in the civic arena, 
when state rights, foreign influence, and a thousand exciting 
questions, agitated the land. It is not our purpose to review 
his political career, to recall the misrepresentation, ingratitude, 
and insult of which he was the victim, or to trace the tortu- 
ous current of alternate proscription and idolatry that bore 
him over the changeful sea of party strife. The same battle, 
in divers forms, is continually fought, and its chief incidents 
belong to the history of contemporary opinion. Like all as- 
pirants, he was baffled; like all chiefs, envied; like all loyal 
men, persecuted. In an impartial estimatcof his character, 
it is sufficient proof of his integrity that it was never success- 
fully assailed ; of his patriotism, that it was ultimately recog- 
nized ; of his republicanism, that his faith in the people never 
faltered; of his magnanimity, that he forgave injury; and of his 
statesmanship, that it was victorious. Doubtless, a want of 
flexibility, a temper too dictatorial, a power of invective some- 
times unchastened, and an extreme tenacity of personal con- 
viction, led him into errors. But now that the storm has 
passed away, his traits are reflected in noble relief upon the 
calm horizon, visible to the eyes of posterity. The test of 
time has proved the sterling qualities of the man, and we im- 
patiently scatter the web of intrigue and the mist of preju- 
dice, to contemplate only those characteristic services that 
planted his star for ever in the galaxy of our country's firma- 
ment. 

The domestic antecedents of De Witt Clinton were favor- 
able to the inheritance both of energetic character and of pub- 
lic spirit. His name is of Norman origin, and is often cited by 
the old French chroniclers of knightly achievements. Among 
his immediate ancestors was a Royalist cadet, — one of the 
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Continental refugees after the civil war, who, on the restora- 
tion of the house of Stuart, experienced its faithless ingratitude. 
The son of this progenitor vainly sought to regain the estates 
forfeited by the loyalty of his exiled father, who died in Ire- 
land ; nor were the family misfortunes retrieved by the next 
generation, for Charles Clinton, in the prime of his life, 
resolved to emigrate to America. With a view to pastoral 
advantages, he made choice of that fertile district of Orange 
County, in the State of New York, whose grassy acres still 
supply the best products of the dairy. Here his superior in- 
telligence gave him the lead in social life among the isolated 
band that formed the infant colony ; and on the frontier and 
fortified farm, sixty miles from the city, the father of De Witt 
Clinton was born. Thus, by a sad experience of kingcraft and 
the discipline of primitive colonial life, was our young states- 
man nurtured in patriotic self-reliance, while his ancestral qual- 
ities were enriched by the old Dutch blood of his mother's face. 
Sprung from educated and loyal, adventurous and brave pro- 
genitors, he entered upon life early enough to witness the sacri- 
fices which acquired freedom for his country; and first beheld 
the city whose glory he was destined to promote, when the 
inhabitants were giving expression to their joy on the depart- 
ure of the British troops. Already the name of Clinton was 
honorably identified with military and civic life in America, 
officers of his family having served in the French and Rev- 
olutionary wars, and associated their names with the capture 
of Fort Frontenac, with the Indian battles in the valley of 
the Mohawk, with the surrender of Cornwallis, and subse- 
quently with the government of the State. Public duty, 
courage, and self-sacrifice were household words in the set- 
tlement where his childhood was passed ; historical events 
were his nursery tales ; and when, having exhausted the edu- 
cational privileges of his native county and passed some 
months at the College of New Jersey, he sought for academic 
culture in the metropolis of his own State, the application 
was the signal for recombining the apparatus of learning dis- 
persed by war, and baptizing anew the University of New 
York with the title of an emancipated country. With the 
advent of De Witt Clinton as a pupil, the fortunes of King's, 
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now Columbia, College revived, and it might seem prophetic 
of his future relation to the cause of learning and civil ad- 
vancement, that he was the first graduate of that institution 
after it became American both in name and in principles. 

It has been conjectured that the germs of political science 
were planted in Clinton's mind by the lectures of Dr. Kemp, 
his college preceptor ; but they were developed by the exigen- 
cies and opportunities of his subsequent career. He had 
scarcely completed his law studies, when the accidental death 
of his brother, who was private secretary to Governor Clinton, 
led to his acceptance of the office. Thus early was he initiat- 
ed as a political student ; to promote his uncle's re-election 
he became a writer for the journals of the day, and soon 
acquired rare power and readiness in that capacity ; he re- 
ported the debates of the Convention that discussed the new 
Constitution ; and while a mere youth, by the demands upon 
his recognized ability and the promise of his character, he be- 
came the chief of a volunteer military corps, and a harbor com- 
missioner. "When his kinsman was defeated at the polls, and 
the Federal party triumphed, there was a pause in his official 
life, during which his love of the natural sciences found scope ; 
but no sooner did his own party predominate, than he was 
elected successively State Representative and Senator, United 
States Senator, and Mayor of the City and Governor of the 
State of New York, — posts whose functions were then more 
important and responsible than at present. The mere outline 
of his official honors gives no idea of what he made the career 
of a public servant. In each station he exhibited a vigor of 
action, a wise polity, and a social influence, quite original and 
of rare efficiency ; in each he illustrated the prerogatives of 
statesmanship; — in Congressional debate winning from his 
noble rival, Gouverneur Morris, an honest admiration that rose 
above the virulence of partisan dislike ; in municipal rule, by 
memorable judicial decisions and the courageous exercise of 
his magistracy, eliciting the ardent praise of the most eminent 
jurists, and the spontaneous trust of his fellow-citizens. Dip- 
lomatic skill, philosophical insight, heroic purpose, generous 
aims, and legal acumen were so manifest in his administration 
of every office, however limited or temporary its character, as to 
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demonstrate that, under free institutions, it is not the rank 
but the use of office which makes it illustrious. In support 
of this view we might cite his new inspection of wheat that 
soon raised its market value, his speech^ against war with 
Spain, his negotiations with the French and English men-of- 
war in the waters of New York to preserve neutrality, his 
condemnation of the turbulent and highly connected students 
tried before him, his repeal of the acts intolerant to Catho- 
lics, the charters he secured for the Fur Company, the Acad- 
emy of Arts, and the Manumission Society, his moral cour- 
age in repudiating an act intended to mar the freedom of 
debate, his personal devotion to the establishment of the first 
free school, and his exertions in rescuing from unhallowed 
neglect the bones of the prison-ship martyrs. 

It is one of the penalties exacted by official life, that its 
votary is obliged to expend the highest gifts of his nature 
upon objects which, however important as parts of a series, 
leave few permanent memorials. The artist or the author 
bequeathes a picture, statue, or book, in which are embodied 
his aspirations and the spirit he was of; but the active intelli- 
gence of the statesman is usually so exclusively devoted to 
administrative duties, as to leave no time for the finished 
record of his genius. The life that occupied so large a space 
in the public eye, the name that was on every lip, seems to 
pass away with the funeral pageant and the tearful eulogy. 
In the archives of an historical society the curious explorer 
finds in a fragmentary shape the writings which, a few years 
before, were the charts of opinion, over which fiery partisans 
wrangled and ardent champions exulted. The documentary 
history of De Witt Clinton's life bears ample evidence of his 
varied learning, his large discourse of reason, his broad views, 
and his unwearied activity. It comprises orations before phil- 
osophical and benevolent societies, speeches, reports, letters, 
journals, and messages to the legislature. It attests facility 
as a writer, versatile knowledge, and earnestness of purpose, 
embracing discussions of questions of policy, data for the 
naturalist and historian, and systematic digests of studies in 
almost every department of scientific, literary, and political 
inquiry. Much of the significance of these papers is, how- 
42* 
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ever, lost, through the progress of events and the diffusion of 
knowledge. Orators have multiplied since his day, and many 
able legislators have won reputation in the same fields ; yet 
these incidental writings are valuable for reference, and in- 
teresting as the literary exposition of a noble character. The 
Address before the Philosophical Society, the Discourse on 
the Iroquois, and the Letters of Hibernicus, are valuable illus- 
trations of the habits of research, the intellectual tastes, the 
powers of observation, and the impressive style of a man 
whose life was mainly occupied with executive duties, and 
whose fame is eminently that of a practical statesman. It is 
delightful to cite, after the lapse of fifty years, his eloquent de- 
fence of literature and science as elements of a wise policy, — 
to hear him glory in the memories of Hunter and Burnett, the 
educated Provincial governors of his native State, advocate 
the need of a knowledge of the past in order to reap the fruits 
of the present, and designate the advantages, both natural 
and civil, offered in this country to the votary of science and 
letters. It is equally pleasing to follow his ethnological inves- 
tigations of the savage tribe that once possessed the fair do- 
main around him, and to share the patriotic zest with which 
he examines its soil, forests, and waters, to fix the nomencla- 
ture of their varied products. He anticipated, by hints of pro- 
jects such as De Foe's famous essay bequeathed to posterity, 
many of the subsequent victories of practical science, when 
he declared, that " here the hand of art will change the face of 
the universe, and the prejudices of country will vanish before 
the talisman of merit" ; that "it will not be debated whether 
hills shall be perforated, but whether the Alps and the Andes 
shall be levelled ; not whether sterile fields shall be fertilized, 
but whether the deserts of Africa shall feel the power of cul- 
tivation ; not whether rivers shall be joined, but whether the 
Caspian shall see the Mediterranean, and the waves of the 
Pacific shall lave the Atlantic shores." 

The account of his exploration of Western New York, 
which originally appeared in one of the journals of the day, 
offers a wonderful contrast to our familiar experience. Then, 
to use his own language, "the stage-driver was a leading 
beau, and the keeper of the turnpike-gate a man of conse- 
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quence." Our three hours' trip from New York to Albany 
was a very age, occupying ten times that period. At Albany 
stores were laid in, and each member of the commission pro- 
vided himself with a blanket, as caravans, in our time, are 
equipped at St. Louis for an expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here they breakfast at a toll-keeper's, there they dine 
on cold ham at an isolated farm-house ; now they mount a 
baggage-wagon, and now take to a boat too small to admit 
of sleeping accommodations, which leads them constantly to 
regret their " unfortunate neglect to provide marquees and 
camp-stools " ; and more than six weeks are occupied in a 
journey which now does not consume as many days. Yet 
the charm of patient observation, the enjoyment of nature, 
and the gleanings of knowledge, caused what, in our locomo- 
tive era, would seem a tedious pilgrimage, to be fraught with 
a pleasure and advantage of which our flying tourists over 
modern railways never dream. "We perceive by the compari- 
son, that what has been gained in speed is often lost in rational 
entertainment. The traveller who leaves New York in the 
morning, to sleep at night under the roar of Niagara, has 
gathered nothing in the magical transit but dust, fatigue, and 
the risk of destruction ; while in that deliberate progress of 
the canal enthusiast, not a phase of the landscape, not an 
historical association, not a fruit, mineral, or flower, was 
lost to his view. He admires the benign provision of Nature 
for sugar, so far from the tropics, by the sap of the maple, 
and for salt, at such a distance from the ocean, by the lakes 
that hold it in solution near Syracuse. At Geddesburg he 
recalls the valor of the Iroquois, and the pious zeal of the 
Jesuits ; at Seneca Lake he watches a bald-eagle chasing an 
ospray, who lets his captive drop to be grasped in the talons 
of the king of birds ; the fields near Aurora cheer him with 
the harvests of the " finest wheat country in the world." At 
one place he is regaled with salmon, at another with fruit, 
peculiar in flavor to each locality ; at one moment he pauses 
to shoot a bittern, and at another to examine an old fortifica- 
tion. The capers and poppies in a garden, the mandrakes 
and thistles in a brake, the blue-jays and woodpeckers of 
the grove, the bullet-marks in the rafters of Fort Niagara, 
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tokens of the siege under Sir William Johnson, the bone- 
set of the swamp, a certain remedy for the local fever, a 
Yankee exploring the country for land, the croaking of the 
bull-frog and the gleam of the fire-fly, Indian men spearing 
for fish and girls making wampum, — these, and innumerable 
other scenes and objects, lure him into the romantic vistas of 
tradition or the beautiful domain of natural science ; and 
everywhere he is inspired by the patriotic survey to announce 
the as yet unrecorded promise of the soil, and to exult in the 
limitless destiny of its people. If there is a striking diversity 
between the population and facilities of travel in this region as 
known to us and as described by him, there is in other points 
a not less remarkable identity. Rochester is now famed as 
the source of one of the most prolific superstitions of the age ; 
and forty years ago there resided at Crooked Lake Jemima 
Wilkinson, whose followers believed her the Saviour incar- 
nate. Clinton describes her equipage, — " a plain coach with 
leather curtains, the back inscribed with her initials and a 
star." The orchards, poultry, corn-fields, grist-mills, noted by 
him, still characterize the region, and are indefinitely multi- 
plied. The ornithologist, however, would miss whole species 
of birds, and the richly veined woods must be sought in less 
civilized districts. The prosperous future which the various 
products of this district foretold has been more than realized ; 
with each successive improvement in the means of communi- 
cation, villages have swelled to cities; barges and freight- 
cars with lumber and flour have crowded the streams and 
rails leading to the metropolis ; and in the midst of its rural 
beauty and gemmed with peerless lakes, the whole region has, 
according to his prescient conviction, annually increased in 
commerce, population, and refinement. 

A more noble domain, indeed, wherein to exercise such ad- 
ministrative genius, can scarcely be imagined than the State 
of New York. In its diversities of surface, water, scenery, 
and climate, it may be regarded more than any other 
member of the confederacy as typical of the whole Union. 
The artist, the topographer, the man of science, and the agri- 
culturist can find within its limits all that is most characteris- 
tic of the entire country. In historical incident, variety of 
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immigrant races, and rapid development, it is equally a repre- 
sentative State. There spreads the luxuriant Mohawk valley, 
whose verdant slopes, even when covered with frost, the ex- 
perienced eye of Washington selected for purchase as the 
best of agricultural tracts. There were the famed hunting- 
grounds of the Six Nations, the colonial outposts of the fur- 
trade, the vicinity of Frontenac's sway and the Canada wars, 
the scenes of Andre's capture and Burgoyne's surrender. 
There the very names of forts embalm the fame of heroes. 
There lived the largest manorial proprietors, and not a few of 
the most eminent Revolutionary statesmen. There Fulton's 
great invention was realized ; there flows the most beautiful of 
our rivers, towers the grandest mountain range, and expand 
the most picturesque lakes ; there thunders the sublimest 
cataract on earth, and gush the most salubrious spas ; while 
on the seaboard is the emporium of the Western world. 

A poet has apostrophized . North America, with no less 
truth than beauty, as " land of the many waters " ; and a 
glance at the map of New York will indicate their felicitous 
distribution within her limits. This element is the natural 
and primitive means of intercommunication. For centuries 
it had borne the aborigines in their frail canoes, and after- 
wards the trader, the soldier, the missionary, and the emi- 
grant, in their batteaux ; and when arrived at a terminus, they 
carried these light transports over leagues of portage, again to 
launch them on lake and river. Fourteen years of Clinton's 
life were assiduously devoted to his favorite project of uniting 
these bodies of water. He was the advocate, the memorialist, 
the topographer, and the financier of the vast enterprise, and 
accomplished it by his wisdom and intrepidity, without the 
slightest pecuniary advantage, and in the face of innumerable 
obstacles. Its consummation was one of the greatest festivals 
sacred to a triumph of the arts of peace ever celebrated on 
this continent. The impulse it gave to commercial and agri- 
cultural prosperity continues to this hour. It was the founda- 
tion of all that makes the City and State of New York pre- 
eminent; and when recently a thousand American citizens 
sailed up the Mississippi, to commemorate its alliance with 
the Atlantic, the ease and rapidity of the transit, and the 
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spectacle of virgin civilization thus created, were but a new 
act in the grand drama of national development, whose open- 
ing scene occurred twenty-seven years before, when the 
waters of Lake Erie blended with those of the Hudson. 

The immense bodies of inland water, and the remarkable 
fact that the Hudson River, unlike other Atlantic streams south 
of it, flows unimpeded, early impressed Clinton with the 
natural means of intercourse destined to connect the seaboard 
of New York with the vast agricultural districts of the inte- 
rior. He saw her peerless river enter the Highlands only to 
meet, a hundred and sixty miles beyond, another stream 
which flowed within a comparatively short distance from the 
great chain of lakes. The very existence of these inland 
seas, and the obvious possibility of uniting them with the 
ocean, suggested to his comprehensive mind a new idea of 
the destiny of the whole country. "Within a few years an 
ingenious geographer has pointed out, with singular acumen, 
the relation of his science to history, and has demonstrated, 
by a theory not less philosophical than poetic, that the dis- 
position of land and water in various parts of the globe pre- 
determines the human development of each region. The 
copious civilization of Europe is thus traceable to the numer- 
ous facilities of approach that distinguish it from Africa, 
which still remains but partially explored. The lakes in 
America prophesied to the far-reaching vision of Clinton her 
future progress. He perceived more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries, that her development depended upon facilities 
of intercourse and communication. He beheld, with intuitive 
wisdom, the extraordinary provision for this end, in the suc- 
cession of lake and river, extending, like a broad silver tissue, 
from the ocean far through the land, thus bringing the prod- 
ucts of foreign climes within reach of the lone emigrant in 
the heart of the continent, and the staples of those midland 
valleys to freight the ships of her seaports. He felt that the 
State of all others to practically demonstrate this great fact 
was that with whose interests he was intrusted. It was not 
as a theorist, but as a utilitarian, in the best sense, that he 
advocated the union by canal of the waters of Lake Erie 
with those of the Hudson. The patriotic scheme was fraught 
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with issues of which even he never dreamed. It was apply- 
ing on a limited scale, in the sight of a people whose enter- 
prise is boundless in every direction clearly proved to be avail- 
ing, a principle which may be truly declared the vital element 
of our civic growth. It was giving tangible evidence of the 
creative power incident to locomotion. It was yielding the 
absolute evidence then required to convince the less far- 
sighted multitude that access was the grand secret of in- 
creased value, that exchange of products was the touchstone 
of wealth, and that the iron, wood, grain, fruit, and other 
abundant resources of the interior, could acquire their real 
value only through facilities of transportation. Simple as 
these truths appear now, they were widely ignored then ; and 
not a few opponents of Clinton predicted that, even if he 
did succeed in having flour conveyed from what was then 
called the " Far West " to the metropolis, at a small ex- 
pense of time and money, the grass would grow in the streets 
of New York. The political economists of his day were 
thus converted into enemies of a system which, from that 
hour, has continued to guide to prosperous issues every latent 
source of wealth throughout the country. The battle with 
ignorance and prejudice which Clinton and his friends waged, 
resulted in more than a local triumph and individual renown. 
It established a great precedent, offered a prolific example, 
and gave permanent impulse and direction to the public spirit 
of the community. The canal is now, in a great measure, 
superseded by the railway ; the traveller sometimes finds them 
side by side, and as he glances from the sluggish stream and 
creeping barge to the whirling cars, and thence to the tele- 
graph-wire, he witnesses only the more perfect development 
of that great scheme by which Clinton, according to the 
limited means and against the inveterate prejudices of his 
day, sought to bring the distant near, and to render homoge- 
neous and mutually helpful the activity of a single State, and 
by that successful experiment indicated the process whereby 
the whole confederacy should be rendered one in interest, 
in enterprise, and in sentiment. 

Before the canal policy was realized, we are told by its 
great advocate that "the expense of conveying a barrel of 
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flour by land to Albany from the country above Cayuga Lake 
was more than twice as much as the cost of transportation 
from New York to Liverpool " ; and the correctness of his 
financial anticipations was verified by the first year's experi- 
ment, even before the completion of the enterprise, when in his 
message to the legislature he announced that " the income of 
the canal fund, when added to the tolls, exceeded the interest 
on the cost of the canal by nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars." Few, however, of the restless excursionists that 
now crowd our cars and steamboats would respond to his 
praise of this means of transportation when used for travel. 
His notion of a journey, Y e have seen, differed essentially 
from that now in vogue, which seems to aim chiefly at the 
annihilation of space. To a philosophic mind, notwithstand- 
ing, his views will not appear irrational, when he declares that 
fifty miles a day, " without a jolt," is his ideal of a tour, — 
the time to be divided between observing, and, when there is 
no interest in the scenery, reading and conversation. " I 
believe," he adds, " that cheaper or more commodious travel- 
ling cannot be found." 

The tendency of public life, in this country, is to merge 
statesmanship in politics. The broad views and high aims 
of the fathers of the republic have but occasionally inspired 
modern leaders of party. Sagacity oftener than comprehen- 
siveness, adroitness in the use of temporary expedients 
rather than appreciation of general principles, has secured 
to them casual success ; but they could have bequeathed hal- 
lowed memories only through identity with grand and pro- 
gressive ideas. At the head of the second generation of 
great public men stands De Witt Clinton. His conception 
of the duty and the privilege of office had in it somewhat of 
the enlarged and disinterested spirit which endears the names 
of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, and the rest of that 
noble brotherhood whose reach of thought and tone of action 
were on a scale commensurate with the national life, of 
whose genius they were the legitimate guardians. Not only 
in the extent and wisdom of his projects and the intelligent 
zeal of his administration was Clinton the worthy successor 
of that extraordinary race of patriots. His endowments, 
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tastes, and habits were those of a republican statesman. 
Instead of giving his energies to organizing cliques and 
political machinery, he meditated extensive plans for the 
advancement of the state, and with dauntless industry sought 
their realization. The authentic lore of history and philos- 
ophy, and not the ephemeral chart of a newspaper, disciplined 
his mind. By virtue of heroic self-reliance, not through the 
artifices of cunning, he pursued his objects ; his claims were 
based on self-respect; the force of intelligence, and not the 
blandishments of the courtier, gave eloquence to his ap- 
peals; and moral energy was his method of achievement. 
Like Scott and Webster, he began to labor at dawn ; like 
Gouverneur Morris, he preferred the intellectual refreshment 
of conversation to the idle pastime of a game of hazard. In 
diction, in manner, and in association, there was obviously the 
innate dignity of a man conscious of lofty purposes and 
official responsibility. His foible was pride, not vanity ; the 
sense of beauty was less cultivated than acuteness of wit ; 
and imagination was secondary to good sense. He furnished 
his mind for the wise treatment of affairs by assiduous and 
universal reading, by earnest thought and keen observation. 
Thus the whole nature of the man was trained for practical 
efficiency ; and he habitually looked above and beyond the 
limits of incidental questions, to the essential welfare of the 
state. His confidence in himself and his measures, accord- 
ingly, was justified by more enduring testimony than the 
caprices of popular favor. He saw before and after. His 
private tastes had the same character. He was a naturalist, 
but no connoisseur, preferred satire to poetry, fact to fiction, 
law to speculation. His journeys were inspired, not by the 
zest of adventure, but by the love of knowledge ; his studies 
were directed, not to the gratification of a vague curiosity, 
but to the acquirement of valuable truth ; his talent was ex- 
ecutive, his ambition to open new avenues of prosperity, to 
found expansive institutions, to develop natural resources, to 
bring out the latent powers of mind and matter, of nature 
and society, and to give a wise and effective direction to 
the elements of national prosperity. Like all benefactors 
whose memories survive, he worked by the light of philos- 
vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 43 
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ophy; like all artists whose ideas find permanent shape, 
he never lost sight of general effect while absorbed in 
details. 

He thus combined the qualities which illustrate public 
and official duty in accordance with the genius of our in- 
stitutions. Examined as a whole, his character is of a kind 
which signally meets the wants and honors the suffrages of 
the people. How often, during the few years that have 
elapsed since his decease, has the country suffered from the 
lack of integrity, firmness, devotion, and intelligence like his, 
in her national and municipal affairs! The method of his 
statesmanship was thoroughly American, — instinct with re- 
publican courage and directness, above considerations of 
gain, mainly cognizant of prospective good, and undisturbed 
by the dictum of faction. His nature was cast in a Boman, 
not a Jesuitical, mould. As became a priest of freedom, he 
was inspired by the practical sense of a Franklin and the 
dauntless will of a Loyola, and not by the calculating shrewd- 
ness of a Talleyrand or the visionary expedients of a Necker. 
The original idea of the canal policy has been ascribed to 
others ; and, as in every similar instance of invention and of 
enterprise, many honored names are identified with the con- 
ception and the progress of the undertaking, — capitalists, 
engineers, rhetoricians, and patriots. But history shows that 
the great requisite for such achievements is the indomitable 
perseverance of men endowed with the genius or vested with 
the authority to insure success. It was this that crowned 
Fulton's weary years of experiment with triumph in the ap- 
plication of steam to navigation, and enabled Morse to prove 
his theory, at last, by the construction of an electric telegraph 
from the Capitol where an appropriation was so long with- 
held. In form, discourse, and feature, Clinton bore the im- 
press of his intrinsic character, — noble, fearless, and deter- 
mined. His stature and brow instantly conveyed the idea of 
moral dignity ; his expression wore the severity of a man of 
thought, yet, in more genial moods, expanded with benign 
recognition or mirthful humor; in his dark eye beamed a 
keen intelligence, and in his smile a winning grace. In social 
life he was upright and faithful, in his home kind and attrac- 
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tive ; and his faculties were unimpaired and active within a 
few moments of his death. The austerity of reflection in his 
hours of respite from labor was tempered by the amenities of 
love and taste ; and he thus represented, in manners and per- 
son, the union of strong volition, generous sentiment, and 
vivid intelligence. 

The slow appreciation of Clinton's character is a striking 
evidence of the narrow views of mere politicians. That a 
legislator should preside over a philosophical society, corre- 
spond with foreign savans, describe new species of fish, birds, 
and grain, and leave the routine of public affairs to explore 
the resources of nature, was an incongruity they could neither 
understand nor tolerate. The distinction of an empty civic 
title they estimated, but the celebrity arising from the dis- 
covery of a wild farinaceous product in New York, before 
thought indigenous only on the banks of the Caspian, was 
beyond their comprehension. That philosophy and letters 
constituted an essential part of the culture of a statesman, 
was a truth they ignored ; and that it was possible to execute 
the behests of the people, and maintain, at the same time, the 
individuality and self-respect of an accomplished and honest 
citizen, was a theory which the radicals of both parties 
hesitated to accept. It is for this very reason, however, 
that the example of Clinton was invaluable as a precedent. 
He raised the standard of public life, and enlarged the boun- 
daries of official utility ; he illustrated, with peculiar em- 
phasis, the value of liberal education, mental discipline, and 
dignity of character, in the sphere of republican office ; and 
left imposing landmarks in the path of ambition, which sur- 
vive the suffrage of his own and the criticism of the adverse 
party. 

He was, indeed, one of that rare and invaluable class of 
men who cherish a disinterested love of knowledge for its 
own sake, and keep habitual vigil at its shrine. An indefati- 
gable purveyor, he sought the facts of nature as the only 
reliable basis for human well-being. The universe was to 
him a treasury of arcana, in which laws of vast practical 
utility and resources of unimagined worth await the ear- 
nest inquirer. To bring these latent means into relation with 
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the needs and capacities of mankind, was in his view the 
great problem of life. The scope of his enterprise included 
nature, government, and society; and no inference was too 
broad or detail too insignificant for the grasp of his mind. 
Thus, at one time, we find him announcing the discovery of 
a new kind of wheat, and, at another, bringing a Dutch scholar 
from an obscure village to translate the early archives of his 
native State ; now watching a mullein-stalk to verify the 
deposit of young bees in its seed-vessels, and now broaching 
a plan for the defence of the city when threatened with inva- 
sion ; noting the minerals and trees of the interior, the history 
of the Iroquois, and the "melancholy notes of the loon," ad- 
vocating a vast project for inland navigation, and describing 
the various species of wood indigenous to the soil. From a 
charitable institution to a fossil, and from a man of genius to 
the plumage of a kingfisher, all that could increase the sum 
of recorded knowledge or give scope to human ability, he ear- 
nestly recognized. It is this singular union of the naturalist 
and statesman which gives to his character a stamp of dis- 
tinctive beauty. It was not as associated with the tactics of 
party, but as the almoner of a higher economy, that he 
regarded the functions of a ruler. To discover and promote 
all that ministers to the welfare of the state was, in his 
regard, the genius of administration. He sought to build up 
a noble commonwealth, rather than the power of faction. 
The elements of knowledge and philanthropy he considered 
as vital, and accordingly originated and sustained, as primary 
objects, educational, economical, and benevolent institutions, 
which still bear gracious witness to hi« memory. His mind 
was, however, of too contemplative a tone to be on the alert 
for occasions to conciliate opponents ; his manly integrity 
precluded resort to the arts of the demagogue; he thought 
too much to be minutely vigilant of the wayward current of 
popularity, and was too much absorbed in great undertakings 
to "catch the nearest way" to the favor of the multitude. 
The soundness of his intellectual growth and moral energy 
may be inferred from the rectitude and industry of his college 
life, wherein the youth prefigured the man ; his acquisitions 
were gradual, but thorough ; and while an undergraduate, he 
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drew up a masterly address to the regents, in behalf of his 
fellow-students. He was remarkably superior to selfish con- 
siderations, invariably devoting his official revenue to promot- 
ing the influence of whatever station he filled, and contribut- 
ing largely from his private purse to science, hospitality, and 
charity. He* was indifferent to emolument, but zealous for 
usefulness and honor. More adroit tacticians and political 
courtiers superseded him in office ; but their very names are 
now forgotten, except when recalled as associated with his ; 
while the measures they ridiculed and the achievements they 
deemed chimerical are indissolubly wrought into the local 
features and the civic life of the country. 

It would be now an ungracious task to review the forms of 
political animosity which, like a swarm of venomous insects, 
hung around the career of this brave citizen. When we com- 
pare the incidental annoyance with the ultimate triumph, the 
struggle with the victory, we are tempted to exclaim, with the 
hero of that lake whose tide he married to the sea, *' There is 
glory enough," and, in a like generous spirit, to pass unrecord- 
ed the mean arts of faction and the outrages of party hatred. 
The history of Clinton's great achievement is like that of 
every undertaking that is in advance of the time. It is fortu- 
nate that in men of true genius the will is usually as strong 
as the aim is original, and that perseverance goes hand in 
hand with invention. It is remarkable that even Jefferson 
thought the Governor of New York a century beyond his 
age in the design he cherished. To the scepticism of intelli- 
gent friends was united the bitter opposition of partisan foes. 
Indignities, gross slanders, violent newspaper attacks, personal 
disrespect, and all the base weapons of sectional jealousy, 
were employed in vain. The thunders of Tammany Hall 
proved innocuous; satirical pamphlets only excited equally 
caustic replies ; his failure as a Presidential candidate, and his 
unjust removal from the office of Canal Commissioner, only 
drew more strongly towards him the few who appreciated his 
abilities and shared his projects. He was offered the Secre- 
taryship of State by a chief magistrate who subsequently, at 
the festive board of the opposition, proposed the health of 
Clinton as a public benefactor. He retreated from official toil 
43* 
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to his library, and knew how to soothe the wounds inflicted 
by reckless ignorance with the balm of literature and science. 
A man who can forget personal grievances over the pages of 
Linnaeus or Bacon is above the need of sympathy. His 
courtesy was never laid aside, even when the poisoned shafts 
of detraction were flying thickly around him, nor his dig- 
nity invaded while the insolent shout of revengeful triumph 
filled the air. He was conscious of a mission above the spoils 
of office. The social consideration he enjoyed more than 
atoned for the casual loss of political distinction ; foreigners 
of renown sought his dwelling; men of science were his 
favorite companions, books his most reliable consolation ; and 
the great scheme he so long advocated, with the labor inci- 
dent to its progress and consummation, gave genial employ- 
ment to all his faculties. Now that the watchwords of party 
are forgotten and the ravings of faction have died away, his 
noble presence stands forth in bold relief on the historical can- 
vas of that era, as the pioneer of the genius of communica- 
tion, whose magic touch has already filled with civilized life 
the boundless valleys of the West, — then an untracked for- 
est; as the Columbus of national improvement, and the man 
who most effectually anticipated the spirit of the age and 
gave it executive illustration. 
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